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ever against the same kind of enemy, the small politician,
the selfish interest, whiskey, vice, and greed. But she
knew that the great citadel to be overcome was indifference
and ignorance. And the passion of her love for children,
the delight of her own heart in beauty, the consciousness
that her own delight could never be untarnished until all
eyes capable of seeing had at least the chance to look,
these sustained and indeed compelled her to an activity
of which the records seem incredible. In April, 1911, she
described the whole effort in a speech during the Four-
teenth Conference for Education in the South,1 of which
Mr. Oswald G. Villard, then editor of the New York Eve-
ning Post, wrote:

There were a number of brilliant representatives of the women
of the South present, among them Mrs. Beverly B. Munford of
Virginia, and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge of Kentucky. The latter's
touching speech on "Public Schools and Southern Development"
on Thursday afternoon in the Centennial Club auditorium was
indubitably the most brilliant utterance of the entire convention.
At one time she fairly brought tears to the eyes of her auditors, and
her plea for the ballot for women, that the mother might follow her
children into the schools and into other communal institutions, is
said to have shaken the faith even of an anti-suffrage editor of the
Outlook who was in attendance. Certainly this granddaughter of
Henry Clay made an impression upon her auditors that will not
readily be forgotten. She and her fellow-workers from the South
who were present might fairly be said to be actuated by a thor-
oughly militant spirit, had that term not been associated with
window-breaking and other forms of lawlessness. Had it been a
political gathering they would have been classified as advanced
insurgents, because of their interest in social reforms and uplifting
movements of every kind. Moreover, some of them were dissatis-
fied with their treatment by the Conference, as were the negroes

1 She spoke at length again the following year before the Fifteenth Con-
ference. See Proceedings, p. 222.